Owing to the paper rationing the 
numbers 3 and 4, 1948, will appear 
et as a double number in October 1948. 
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FROM THE MARSHALL AID TO THE EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAMME 


BY DR PER JACOBSSON 


On 5th June 1947 Mr Marshall gave his famous 
address at Harvard University in which he pro- 
posed a sincere effort of reconstruction in Europe 
to be facilitated by American aid. Rarely has a 
speech been more eagerly examined or its sug- 
gestions more swiftly acted upon; already in the 
course of the following month a conference of 
sixteen European nations met in Paris to study 
and report upon the implementation of the Mar- 
shall proposal and on 22nd September the report 
of the conference was duly signed and made 
public to the world. Since then several commit- 
tees in Washington have examined the problems 
from a specific American point of view. It was 
found necessary to arrange for interim aid of 
522 million to France, Italy and Austria; such 
aid was granted by Congress specially convened 
for that purpose late in the autumn of 1947. And 
on 17th December 1947 the President submitted 
to Congress his own considered plan with a pro- 
vision of $ 6.8 billion in aid for the first crucial 
period of fifteen months from 1st April 1948 to 
30th June 1949. The official name given to the 
plan was “The European Recovery Programme” 
and by these words it was indicated that the main 
‘accent should be put on recovery in Europe, 1. e. 
on an effort to put Europe in an economically 
and financially sound position so that it would 
be able in due time to stand on its own feet and 
thus become really independent. 

The European Recovery Programme contains 
an element of relief — and this element is not 
without importance for Europe in a year with 
a very poor harvest after an unusually long and 
cold winter and a practically rainless summer — 
but the main purpose of the programme is to 
provide a breathing space for appropriate mea- 
sures to be taken towards recovery. This means 
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that, in many respects, the European countries 
will have to introduce changes in the policies 
which they have hitherto pursued. It is, indeed, 
one of the great merits of Mr Marshall’s proposal 
that it has already provoked an overhauling of 
the position in different countries and in their 
relations to one another.’ Very rightly, emphasis 
is being put on the two essential aspects inherent 
in a European recovery programme: 

a. closer cooperation between various European 
countries ; 

b. measures within each individual country to 
increase production and achieve financial stabili- 
sation. 

It is strongly felt in the United States that the 
European countries do not devote themselves with 
sufficient energy to the task of establishing closer 
economic and financial cooperation with each 
other. Americans are apt to think in terms of 
large trading areas, something like the United 
States itself, and they expect moves towards a 
grouping of countries, for instance, in customs 
unions. This is one way of proceeding; and pro- 
gress is being made along that road. But there is 
also another possibility, viz. of widening the area 
of “low-tariff countries”, whose protective duties 
would be fixed so as not to exceed a level, for 
instance, I5 per cent. ad valorem — this being a 
system which in the past (and especially before 
1914) was employed by several of the smaller 
nations (as was for long the case in Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark and Switzerland — all pros- 
perous at the time). 

In monetary matters, a beginning has been made 
with the application of multilateral settlements 
under payment agreements, as initiated by Bene- 
lux, France and Italy, the Bank for Internationa! 
Settlements in Basle acting as agent. A number 
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of other countries (including Great Britain and 
the three Scandinavian countries) have become 
associated in these endeavours. With a certain 
amount of outside aid, to be provided, it might 
be hoped, under the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme, some very useful results could be ob- 
tained. Cooperation thus begun may turn out 
to be the nucleus towards further monetary pro- 
gress in contact with the Bretton Woods Insti- 
tutions, it being understood, of course, that joint 
efforts in Europe must never be regarded as 
developments in contradiction to international col- 
laboration. Notwithstanding all that has happened 
in the political field intensifying the cleavage 
along the iron curtain, it remains the hope of 
most Europeans that the getting together in 
Europe will not be limited to the sixteen nations 
which took part in the Paris Conference in the 
summer of 1947 but include eastern Europe; and 
to that end, greater attention might usefully be 
paid to the Economic Commission for Europe in 
Geneva, which, like the Bank for International 
Settlements, includes members from the East as 
well as the West of Europe. 

A European recovery programme which would 
not concern itself largely with the conditions of 
Germany would not deserve its name. The need 
of recovery in Germany is being increasingly re- 
cognised in informed circles all over the world. 
As the International Chamber of Commerce has 
recently put it: ,,Germany is one of the key-points 
of European recovery. Until Germany is reinte- 
grated, with all proper safeguards, into the Euro- 
pean economy, Europe cannot give of its best.” 
Since Germany will presuniably be in a special 
position for years to come, the question of Ger- 
man recovery must be dealt with largely by inter- 
national action. 

Turning to the measures to be taken in the 
individual countries, the main task must obviously 
be to establish a balance between demand in all 
its forms (government expenditure, consumption, 
outlay for development schemes and other invest- 
ments, social charges, etc.) and the total resour- 
ces available from current production and outside 
aid. For such a balance to be achieved it is neces- 
sary both to cut demand and to increase produc- 
tion. To ensure an increase in output it may be 
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indispensable to make changes of a legal charac- 
ter, e. g. for the extension of the normal working 
week. Most important of all is often to bring 
about a change in spirit, as when the Labour Go- 
vernment in Great Britain impresses upon all 
classes of the population that it is necessary to 
work harder. 

As a rule, it will be necessary to cut demand, 
e. g. to reduce government expenditure, to curtail 
investments and to limit the spending of the pu- 
blic, e. g. by suitable forms of taxation, the turn- 
over tax being in this respect a particularly effec- 
tive impost. To check the excesses of a boom it 
is helpful to be able to rely upon a surplus in the 
budget ; but even with such a surplus it is impera- 
tive to pursue an appropriate credit policy and, 
as the demand for funds becomes more intense, 
especially to avoid the creation of fresh central- 
bank money and in any case to abstain from pur- 
chases by the central bank of government securi- 
ties for the support of a low interest level. As and 
when such support is withdrawn, interest rates 
will usually show a tendency to rise; but a mode- 
rate increase in interest rate has, in fact, in sever- 
al countries proved itself useful as a check on 
excessive investments, in particular through its 
influence on capital values. 


* 


Since the European Recovery Programme will 
essentially be financed by aid from the American 
taxpayer, it is only fair that the United States 
should be able to satisfy itself that, with the help 
of the funds provided, sufficient progress is be- 
ing made towards recovery. But American con- 
cern with the internal affairs of European coun- 
tries may easily be regarded as a menace to their 
sovereignty. The only satisfactory solution of this 
dilemma is that the European countries them- 
selves go ahead with reconstruction on the basis 
of comprehensive programmes properly prepared, 
adopted and applied. Fortunately, it is possible 
to state that the European countries are generally 
making great progress in putting their houses in 
order. Whoever is able to compare conditions in 
Europe in the summer of 1945 with those in the 
winter of 1947—48 finds, as a rule, a great im- 
provement; with the important exception of Ger- 
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many and some other areas, railways are running 
almost normally ; the output of coal and of many 
other commodities is up to peacetime levels ; shops 
are increasingly well stocked; and “the busy hum 
of men” is again heard in the cities. Immediately 
after the war the governments were probably well 
advised to get on with the task of economic resto- 
ration, even if that meant resort to some credit 
inflation; but there soon came a point at which 
inflation had to be stopped; and from the spring 
and summer of 1947 serious efforts have been 
made in most countries to attain financial stabii- 
ity. This applies, inter alia, to the three coun- 
tries, Italy, France and Austria, which are receiv- 
ing interim American aid. 

When hostilities ceased, /taly was in a most 
difficult position, suffering from much material 
destruction, inflation, a disrupted administration 
and internal strife. But the ordinary Jtalian is a 
hard-working individual ; repairs were begun with- 
out delay; and in 1947, with the old liberal Pro- 
fessor Einaudi as Deputy-Prime Minister, a pro- 
gramme of financial stabilisation was prepared 
and carried out containing measures designed 
gradually to balance the budget (a most difficult 
task in Italy, since the country’s whole fiscal ad- 
ministration has to be reorganised) and to find 
the true exchange value for the lira and, at the 
same time, to arrest the rise in prices. Since 
controls had proved unworkable, it was necessary 
to allow a return to a relatively free economy with 
the law of supply and demand in operation. By 
a policy of restricting credit, both through direct 
methods and an increase in interest rates, prices 
were brought down in black markets and the 
unofficial quotation for the dollar fell from about 
goo to 600 lire. Unemployment has been some- 
what on the increase but the receipt of raw mate- 
rials from abroad helps to keep it down. American 
and other help has been essential for the success 
achieved but nobody can deny that great efforts 
have been made by the Italians themselves. 

In France the difficulties, as in Italy, have 
been largely political in character. Much was 
done to restore the proper working of railways, 
ports, factories, etc. in the two years following 
the end of hostilities but financial reconstruction 
was taken seriously in hand only by the Schu- 
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man-Mayer Government in the winter of 1947— 
48. Because of inadequacy of control, the key- 
note here also has been a return to greater free- 
dom, possible only on the basis of a balanced bud- 
get (nearly all subsidies being abolished and the 
number of officials reduced) and with the appli- 
cation of more realistic exchange rates. The quo- 
ting of “free market rates” for the franc in addi- 
tion to the official rates has not been introduced 
in order simply to push exports (other methods 
would have achieved that just as well, or even 
better) but in order to offer rates at which hoard- 
ed gold and foreign currencies might be returned 
to the market; a decline in the price quoted for 
the dollar would, if it occurred, more than any- 
thing eise help to restore confidence in the French 
france and bring out hidden treasures. Those who 
have closely followed the passage of the recon- 
struction plans through the National Assembly in 
the winter of 1947—48 will know that the go- 
vernment in power has cared little whether the 
measures it proposed were popular or not; it was 
convinced that they were necessary for the recov- 
ery of France. 

Austria — divided into four zones of occupa- 
tion with an international zone in Vienna — 
decided to take reconstruction in hand without 
waiting for the Treaty. It has been possible prac- 
tically to balance the budget; nominal wage rates 
have been kept from rising steeply; black-market 
prices have decidedly fallen ; and a second currency 
reform was introduced in November—December 
1947 to get rid of a redundance of money. Differ- 
ent opinions may be held as to the advisability 
of any particular step taken but there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the determination with 
which Austria has dealt with its problems, thus 
justifying by its own efforts the policy under 
which much foreign aid has been given to the 
country. 

Other examples could be quoted to show the 
extent of reconstruction on the continent of Eu- 
rope; Belgium has, for instance, been singularly 
successful (having had some luck and known how 
to use it); the Dutch have been working partic- 
ularly hard, etc.; but space will not allow to 
mention each country individually. There is a 
growing feeling that “the first round” in the 
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effort of reconstruction has been won; there must 
now be no hiatus in the continuation — and 
especially not in the economically and politically 
critical months in the spring of 1948. 

As indicated above, there has been definite 
progress with regard to liberation from the re- 
strictive practices of the war period, although 
some countries having insufficient monetary re- 
serves (particularly Great Britain and Sweden) 
have found themselves forced to adopt austere 
methods of control. Greater ease in establishing 
monetary and commercial relations should be one 
of the most useful effects of the European 
Recovery Programme, since it will help to restore 
a proper balance in the cost and price structure 
of the various countries and in their relations 
to each other besides bringing immediate relief 
to the balances of payments. The breathing space 
obtained by the interim aid voted by Congress is 
already being used to the best advantage — and 
that is the best proof of European seriousness 
that can be given. National resolution must be- 
come, so to say, a kind of international engage- 
ment. Those who furnish the assistance may well 
regard it as of minor importance whether, espe- 
cially in the first crucial year, the amount furnish- 
ed is a little higher or a little lower, provided that 


the results of reconstruction are satisfactory. For 
all concerned it is important that a proper paral- 
lelism be established between the assistance grant- 


ed, on the one hand, and the results achieved, on 


the other. 

At a time of great change (including the change 
involved in reconstruction), political antagonism 
is bound to come to the fore, but for full success 
to be achieved in the economic and financial field 
a certain calm is required internationally as well 
as in each particular country. It must be stressed 
again and again that the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme is essentially a peace plan; what would 
be the point in trying to balance budgets by im- 
position of harsh taxes and the cuttingdown of 
expenditure or the curtailing of investments if 
another war is to come in six months or a year? 
The aim of the European Recovery Programme 
is to restore prosperity to countries in Europe and 
thus to provide them with one of the prerequisites 
of real independence. In that way the basis will 
be laid for a new peaceful order, containing a 
stronger element of cooperation without impairing 
that diversity of culture and national tradition 
which is so valuable a characteristic of the Euro- 
pean community. 


ee 
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Pree Orr EO ObesHORTAGE 


BY PROFESSOR ERNST ABRAMSON, STATE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


The general opinion in Sweden seems to be 
that the unsatisfactory food supply in most coun- 
tries is a result of the war. This, however, is a 
great mistake. Even before the war malnutrition 
was the normal condition of a majority of the 
people of the world. Taking the conditions round 
about 1938, we find that an area comprising the 
greater part of Asia, portions of the Middle East, 
Central America:and parts of South America and 
Africa, inhabited by 1,096 million people, or 
rather more than half the whole population of the 
world, had a calorie supply which, per person and 
day, was below 2,250 kilogramme calories (kcal). 
In the greater part of South Europe and certain 
parts of Asia, the Middle East, South America 
and Africa, 380 million people had a daily calorie 
supply of between 2,250 and 2,750. Only about 
one third of the earth’s population, 695 million, 
living in North America, the greater part of 
Europe, the Soviet Union, Oceania and parts of 
South America, averaged a normal calorie supply, 
i. e., more than 2,750 kcal per person and day. 
For the whole population of the world numbering 
2,171 million people, the average calorie supply 
may at that time be estimated at 2,450 kcal. It 
should perhaps be added that in respect of quality, 
that is taking into account the nutrition substances 
comprised in it, the diet is worse than the calorie 
figures show. 

The above figures in themselves show that there 
prevails disproportion between the size of the 
world’s population and the present resources in 
foodstuffs. Such foodstuff surpluses as undoubt- 
edly exist in various regions are not of an order 
of magnitude that they can affect the prevailing 
nutrition deficiency to any appreciable degree. 
In considering the possibility of providing satis- 
_ factory nutrition supply to the whole population 
of the world it must be kept in mind that this 
population is strongly on the increase. According 
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to the most reliable figures the population of the 
world consisted of 545 millions around the year 
1650, 728 about 1750, 1,171 about 1850, 1,608 
around 1900 and, as stated, it was 2,171 in 1938. 
There is no indication that a falling off in po- 
pulation increase has begun to set in. It is true 
that the birthrate in many countries has begun 
to fall, but the progress of modern hygiene has 
meant in most places that the death rate is sinking 
too, and often even more sharply than the birth- 
rate. On the basis of population increase up 
to now it may be estimated that the increment 
in the near future will not be below approximately 
8.5 °/o per annum. This figure is probably too 
low. In 1938, K.-G. Hagstroem, D. Sc., estimated? 
that the population growth up to the year 2000 
would average 13 °/o per annum. Even a popula- 
tion increase of 8.5 °/o means that the world’s 
population would increase in 26 years by 25 % 
and would be doubled in 82 years. 

Thus, when it is a matter of producing food- 
stuffs to ward off hunger and malnutrition, it is 
not sufficient only to plan for the needs of the 
day. It must be taken into account that within 
less than a generation the population to be fed 
will be 25 % greater. 

To make the matter more clear it may be use- 
ful to indicate what this would mean as regards 
increased demand for foodstuffs. An investigation 
made by the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion (FAO) has shown that, even if we confine 
ourselves to augmenting the calorie supply in the 
worst situated countries to 2,600, besides under- 
supply of various foodstuffs, this would require 
an increase in production, respecting fruits and 
vegetable of 163 %, milk 100 %, peas and beans 
80 %, meat 46 %, fats 34 %, root-crops 27 %, 
cereals 21 % and sugar 12 %, the figure for 
cereals, however, applying only to grains necessary 
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for direct human consumption. But this does not 
represent the whole truth. Here all calories have 
been passed over a comb. From the standpoint 
of folk nutrition, however, there is a great dif- 
ference whether we obtain the calories direct 
from the vegetable world or if they are first to 
be transformed into animal foods. In their pas- 
sage through the animal body the original calories 
lose on the average 80—90 % of their amount 
before they reappear as meat or milk. Thus each 
animal calorie requires for its production a con- 
siderably larger number of vegetable calories. To 
arrive at a direct comparison of the demands on 
the earth’s production lying behind a diet there 
must be added to the sum of the vegetable calories 
in that diet the animal calories multiplied by a 
suitable constant. The figure thus arrived at may 
be called primary calories. The figure 7 may be 
taken as a working average for the coefficient of 
conversion. For a diet consisting exclusively of 
vegetable foodstuffs there are required 3,000 
primary calories per day to satisfy a nutrition 
demand of equal size. If, on the other hand, 40 % 
of the calorie supply is made up of animal foods, 
which is approximately the proportion in Swe- 
den, there are required no fewer than 10,000 
primary calories to furnish the consumer with 
the requisite 3,000 calories. The difference in 
consumption in respect of primary calories is 
very great between the peoples. In Scandinavia 
and North America it is between 8,000 and 10,000 
primary calories, whereas the corresponding fig- 
ure for certain of the islands of South-east Asia 
is only about 2,600. Even to arrive at a modest 
improvement in diet for the people worst situated, 
as referred to above, requires that the number of 
primary calories shall by 1960 have increased 
by approximately 90 % in relation to the pre- 
war figure. This comprises some 55 % for diet 
improvement and 35 % for population increase, 
Still more unfavourable is the situation if, in- 
stead of calories, we consider the animal protein. 
To provide the worst situated folk with a supply 
of 30 g per day — a reasonable though not a 
large quantity — the production will need by 1960 
to have increased by 125, about 80 % of this for 
improvement of diet and the remainder owing to 
population increment. 


An objection frequently advanced is that the 
people of Eastern civilisation have not so large 
a need for nutrition as we. They are, for in- 
stance, smaller in size and lighter and not so ac- 
tive. If this were really an attribute of race, how 
is it that Japanese children, for instance, who 
have emigrated-to a rich and well-nourished land 
like California, are at all ages larger than their 
relatives back home? It is much the same, more- 
over, with animals, such as horses. Small Shetland 
ponies brought up on rich pasture become larger 
with each generation. Even the lower activity may 
easily be explained as due to deficiencies in nutri- 
tion. Thus, when planning for an adequate nutri- 
tion, one should not base oneself on the diet for 
these people being kept at a lower calories con- 
tent and smaller amount of certain nutritive sub- 
stances. This provides further evidence that the 
figures stated earlier are low from the nutrition 
physiological point of view. 

It would seem natural to assume that increased 
foodstuffs production can easily be achieved by 
taking into use fresh ground for cultivation. Of the 
whole earth’s surface barely 30 % or 149 million 
sq. kilometres is land. But only an insignificant part 
of that land is arable. Low temperature and the 
perpetual ice it brings prevent the use by mankind 
of vast areas in the Antarctic and on Greenland. 
Temperatures not quite so low appreciably prevent 
vegetable growth, giving to extensive regions the 
character of tundras. Indeed regular farming can 
hardly be carried on further north than where 
the mean July temperature amounts to between 
12° and 13° C. A still further limit for the 
utilisation of the earth is the rainfall. As a matter 
of fact, the utilisation of the earth is hindered 
more by drought than by cold. Deserts and other 
dry regions represent considerable tracts im- 
possible of cultivation. Cold and drought alone 
mean that the cultivable ground does not even 
amount to one half of the total surface of the 
globe. From the point of view of climate there 
are still other limiting factors, which we may put 
as de. Other natural limitations are associated with 
the nature of the ground and its composition, the 
slope of the country, drainage ete. Taking into 
account all such limiting factors we arrive at the 
result that of the whole 149 million sq. km. of 
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the earth’s surface only about 18.1 millions are 
arable. The tilled ground amounts to approxi- 
mately half of the tillable or 7% of the earth’s 
surface. Nevertheless, it may be said in general 
that the remainder is of lower quality than that 
at present cultivated. It is, of course, only natural 
that the best portions have been the first to come 
into use. “Although unforeseen new techniques 
of food production may be developed, those who 
would plan for the future of the world had best 
be conservative as to the prospects for expan- 
sion. In the main, expansion of the world’s agri- 
culture beyond the area now being used is a 
hazardous undertaking. The requirements of na- 
ture for food production are so rigid that thus 
far man has been able to use only a small pro- 
portion of the carth’s land surface and has been 
defeated in most of his attempts to extend his 
boundaries.” 

A general idea of what this implies may be 
gained from the following simple reasoning. As- 
sume that the whole cultivated area of the earth 
were used for a single species of grain, say wheat, 
and that it produced a yield corresponding to 
what is attained on the average in the best man- 
aged agricultural countries, e. g., Sweden. The 
total harvest would then give a sufficiency of 
calories to supply the needs of a population ap- 
proximately two-thirds the present population. If 
instead, it were considered that the earth were 
utilised solely to produce animal foodstuff, only 
a fraction of the present population could be pro- 
vided with meat, eggs, butter and, or milk in suf- 
ficient quantities to correspond to the calorie re- 
quirements. As is wellknown, nutrition experts 
working under the League of Nations made up 
numerous cheap proposals for diets largely satis- 
fying man’s need of all nutrition substances. A 
considered estimate shows that the land surface 
now cultivated is inadequate to produce with 
present methods a sufficient diet of the kind for 
more than about 60 % of the earth’s population. 

From what has been said it is evident that the 
food position of the world is extremely grave. It 
is pure illusion to suppose that the difficulties 
may be remedied in the next few years. It is 
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certain that food shortage will under all circum- 
stances be acute in the larger part of the world 
for many years to come. 

Let us now turn to consideration of various 
possibilities available to achieve an improvement. 
But first it should be stated that the experts seem 
to be agreed that the contribution of the seas to 
diet will continue in the future to be insignificant. 
We have already said that there are considerable 
stretches of the earth’s surface which it is pos- 
sible to cultivate, but that anticipations of ap- 
preciably increased foodstuff production by this 
means should not be set too high. Just as im- 
portant as securing new tillable land is to try to 
regain land that has been spoiled by mismanage- 
ment, including not inconsiderable regions of 
America. An indirect means of obtaining more 
calories for the world’s starving people would 
be to decrease the animal production for certain 
peoples who consume 8—10,000 primary calories, 
when they might be satisfied with 6,000. This, 
however, requires a disposition to international 
collaboration in this domain such as is still lack- 
ing. Nevertheless, any study of the world’s nutri- 
tion questions cannot fail to bring out that it is an 
international problem. Some countries produce a 
surplus, which must be made available to the ne- 
cessitous, whereas other countries, for defence 
policy or other reasons, produce foodstuffs that 
otherwise it would not be appropriate to produce 
there, but which should rather be procured from 
other quarters, if the soil were to be utilised ra- 
tionally. Agreement has reached so far as to 
realise that without rational coordination the 
world food shortage cannot be checked. 

A further possibility is to improve production. 
There are many factors that contribute to in- 
crease of harvests, such as changes in the utilisa- 
tion of the soil, including drainage and other soil 
improvements, fertilising with natural manure of 
good quality and artificial fertilisers. To these may 
be added numerous measures for combatting plant 
diseases and insect pests. Moreover, the cultivat- 
able material of most agricultural plants may be 
improved by the adoption of more highly yielding 
sorts. Computations made in respect of Indian 
agriculture have shown that it would be possible 
in a period of 10 years under the most favour- 
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able conditions there to arrive at a harvest yield 
with 30 % improvement. Of this increase 5 % 
is calculated as depending on better seed plants, 
20 % on better fertilisers and 5 % on increased 
protection against insect pests. Further improve- 
ments on a longer term might conceivably mean a 
total increase of the harvests by 50 7%. Possible 
improvements in the yield of agriculture are not 
confined to the vegetable foods. Livestock farming 
can give better results by the introduction of bet- 
ter races, better manner of feeding, augmented 
control of diseases and in general better care and 
attention. Just recently there has been made in 
Sweden a survey of the harvest increase that may 
be anticipated in the next ten years. A condition 
is that the relation between the prices for farming 
products and their important raw materials, this 
covering also labour, will become at least as 
favourable as before the war, so that the farmers 
may find that it pays to carry on intensive farm- 
ing, using better seed plants, comparatively larger 
quantities of artificial fertilisers and so on. The 
harvest increment is calculated to average ap- 
proximately 7 % after 10 years. Though this may 
appear a great deal, yet the increase is no greater 
than will fairly exactly correspond to the popu- 
lation increment in the same period. 

Up to now the reasoning has been based on the 
assumption that what is required is to ensure for 
mankind more foodstuffs. This assumption is by 
no means necessary. Indeed, it is not food that 
human beings require, but nutrition substances 
and calories. Is there some means of obtaining 
these in another manner than through the cus- 
tomary foodstuffs? 

In many cases the hunger is partial, so that 
nutrition deficiencies may be prevented by the 
supply of single nutrition substances, such as 
vitamins, mineral salts and so on. The most im- 
portant vitamin deficiency diseases are associated 
with insufficient supply of vitamin A, thiamin, 
riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid or vitamin D. 
All these can now be produced synthetically, Thus 
it is possible to supply mankind with vitamins 
produced artificially and so supplement in an 
important point the deficiencies in the capacity 
of present-day agriculture. From table 1 it will 
be seen that, if a person is to be furnished with 


the desired amount of all the six vitamins named, 
:t would on the basis of today’s world prices only 
mean a cost of 1.6 dre per person and day. If 
one were content to give them a quantity re- 
presenting the minimum requirement, the cost 
would only be 0.6 ore. 

No population lives so poorly that it does not 
receive a part and certainly an appreciable part 
of its vitamin needs from the vitamins in its 
customary foodstuffs. If the vitamin deficit for 
the whole of the world’s population were esti- 
mated to a mean of 7/. of the norm, this could be 
covered at a cost of 3.2 milliard kronor per 
annum, a sum that is by no means alarming, 
whether the amount be considered for itself or 
set in relation to the cost of foodstuffs in gen- 
eral. The production of the requisite quantities 
would not seem to involve insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, since the world’s industrial production 
of most of the said vitamins appears already to 
have reached about */1 of the above quantity. 
Shortage of raw materials or technical obstacles 
hampering the necessary extensions do not seem 
to exist. 

Other types of deficiency diseases are due to 
unsatisfactory supply of mineral substances, 
chiefly calcium, iron and phosphorus. Particularly 
in those considerable parts of the world where 
there is lack of milk products it is desirable 
to ensure increased calcium supply, preferably 
in conjunction with phosphorus. Calcium supply 
equivalent to the whole daily norm in the form 
of secondary calcium phosphate would involve a 
cost of not more than 0.15 Gre per person and 
day. If to this is added the cost for iron, which 
is not inconsiderably dearer, we arrive at the 
result that */. of the norm for six vitamins and 
the three mineral substances named would mean 
in material cost approximately 0.55 dre per per- 
son and day, or half a dollar per year. 

Protein is made up of amino acids, of which 
10 are indispensable to the body. All of these can 
be produced synthetically at present. Supply of 
such amino acids, however, would come out very 
expensive, around 80 kronor per day at current 
prices. Moreover, it has not yet been found pos- 
sible to produce them in anything but rather small 
quantities. Nevertheless, even if the price at 
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present makes the amino acids inaccessible from 
the folk nutrition point of view, yet we should 
not entirely give up faith in this means as a 
future possibility. In 1938 the vitamin riboflavin 
for laboratory purposes cost 200 Swiss francs per 
gramme, against 1.60 today. If there should arise 
a large commercial demand for synthetic amino 
acids, it is extremely probable that their prices 
would fall sufficiently for them to come into 
practical use in certain cases. In this connection 
it may be recalled that similar developments took 
place regarding the production of synthetic colour- 
ing substances and many other products of a 
chemical-technical nature. ‘ 

As regards the amino acids there remains, how- 
ever, yet another obvious possibility. Yeast pro- 
tein is rich in most of the indispensable amino 
acids. As moreover dried yeast consists of rather 
more than 40 % protein, it constitutes a very 
valuable supplementary food. Even a supply of 
20 g per person and day would furnish a fairly 
appreciable addition. At a price of 1.50 kronor 
per kg this would represent a daily cost of 3 Ore 
per person. But a supply of 20 g per person and 
day for half the earth’s population would re- 
quire a production of approximately 8 million 
tons a year, a quantity that might seem far too 
great to be attained. Nevertheless the required 
quantity is only 300 times as much as that pro- 
duced in Germany during the war. The basic 
materials for yeast production are cheap and are 
available in many countries in large quantities. 
The fabrication itself is simple. The raw materials 
used are sulphite lye, wood sugar, straw, cane- 
sugar molasses in the tropics etc. Technically 
there seems no obstacle to increasing production 
if desired so that it may be a factor to be 
reckoned with from the nutrition point of view, 
even though this production in respect of price 
is more unfavourable than protein production 
direct from the soil. In this connection it may 
in conclusion be stated briefly that increased yeast 
supply also means increased supply of the B- 
group vitamins in particular. 

There remain two nutrition substance groups, 
viz. fats and carbohydrates. The world produc- 
tion of fats amounted before the war to about 
14 million tons per annum, but it is reckoned that 
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the demand in 10 years will be approximately 
50 % greater. Some 60 % of all fats produced 
is devoted to foodstuff purposes — the remainder 
to technical employment and to animal feeding. 
Following the acquisition in recent years of more 
and more knowledge of the physical-chemical pro- 
cesses forming the basis of the cleansing action 
of washing materials, it has been possible to replace 
to an appreciable extent the washing materials 
of fatty acid content by others, thus liberating fat 
for food purposes. It is also possible to produce 
fats synthetically. During the war methods were 
worked out in Germany for the chemical synthesis 
of fat for nutrition purposes. Even though this 
was more expensive than animal fat and was not 
first-class in respect of taste, it does not mean 
that in the future fat synthesis cannot be of 
significance for the world’s fat supply. Yeast 
fungi may also be utilised for the productions of 
fats. One yeast fungus, Rhodotorula gracilis, with 
special conditions of culture, yields a fat value 
as high as 63 %. At present, however, this method 
does not pay financially under normal circum- 
stances, when fat can be obtained much cheaper, 
e. g., from the coco-nut palm. Synthetic pro- 
duction of carbohydrates would seem in these 
days to be without significance in the present 
connection. 

We have now passed the noteworthy milestone 
in mankind’s history when man is no longer ex- 
clusively dependent for nutrition on what is pro- 
duced by nature. Theoretically it 1s possible to 
furnish the whole nutrition requirement of a man, 
as far as it is known, solely by synthetic products. 
The number of nutrition substances produced by 
the ton grows daily. For some years now syn- 
thetic vitamins have been incorporated as ‘‘nor- 
mal” constituents of two main Swedish food- 
stuffs, wheaten flour and margarine. 

Even during the “good years” of the between- 
wars period the world suffered from under- 
nutrition, affecting more than half the population 
to a pronounced degree. Since then the situation 
has become worse in many places, for reasons 
known. FAO, in its report to the last general as- 
sembly of UNO, declared that the world in 1947 
—.8 will be confronted with “a very grave food 
crisis”. “It is probable that the situation in the 
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next few months will be graver than at any other 
time since the war.” An increase of agricultural 
production to a size enabling it to furnish the 
whole of mankind’s requirements of food, would 
seem hardly capable of realisation in the next few 
decades. If the world is no longer to be compelled 
to starve as it has done for centuries, industrial 
production of indispensable nutrition substances 
side by side with agriculture must be put in hand to 
an increased extent. In this respect new prospects 
open out, thanks to research and technology. 


Table 1. Price etc. of certain important vitamins. 


Minimum Normal 
Price’) requirement requirement 

ich acorthuile © Amount Cost in Amount Cost in 

ore ore 

A...» . Lo-t.g 1,500. LU. 0.488 57000 LU. 0.625 
Thiamin . . 522 0.6 mg 0.031 1.8mg 0.094 
Riboflavin. . 540 1.0 » 0.054 2.7 >» 0.146 
Niacin. . - 19.8 IO. > (0.020 18 » 0.036 
Ascorbic acid 88.2 30°? O.2B5 75 f 0.662 
(ORS ee Stns 0.30 400 I.U. 0.012 600 I U. 0.018 
0.570 1.581 


= For A and D per 10° I. U. For the others per kg. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION AND PURCHASING 
POWER IN SWEDEN 


The considerable levelling of incomes that has 
taken place in Sweden during the last few decades 
has already been referred to in this journal in 
two articles by Dr. K.-G. Hagstroem (Oct. 1924 
and April 1944). The latter of these two articles 
brought out that income levelling in the period 
1937 to 1941 had meant a transfer of between 400 
and 500 million kr. from higher to lower groups 
of incomes and the fall in monetary circumstances 
in that period, therefore, had chiefly been borne 
by the higher classes of income. Conditions during 
and since the war indicate that the distribution of 
incomes has still further tended towards consider- 
able levelling. A strongly pronounced levelling 
down in respect of the really high incomes (e. g., 
over 100,000 kr.) would seem to be suggested by 
statistics available, but with the present arrange- 
ment of statistics this is difficult to follow in 
detail. 

In the strain imposed on our finances in the 
years during and since the war, the continued 
income levelling has constituted a potent protec- 
tion against decline of standard of living for the 
lower income classes. Is it still possible in our 


present economic situation to maintain the living 
standard of the lower income holders and to 
ensure that any necessary reduction of buying 
power shall fall mainly on the higher income clas- 
ses? To arrive at the answer to this question re- 
quires a measure of the magnitude of purchasing 
power in the different income classes, or, to put 
it another way, the part of the income in a layer 
of society that remains available after direct State 
and local taxation has been met. Formerly the 
making of such a calculation involved considerable 
trouble, but since the introduction of taxation at 
the source, or pay as you earn, the possibility has 
become available of determining by simple means 
at least approximately the size of the taxation 
amounts paid by the different income classes. 
The last year for which statistics are available, 
1946, has been taken as basis for income distri- 
bution. Then, basing on the taxation at source 
tables for 1948 and employing certain assump~ 
tions, there has been computed the preliminary tax 
paid by the various income classes. There have 
also been included in income the children allow- 
ances paid out for 1948, these being distributed 


over the income classes in proportion to the num- 
ber of income holders. The results of the com- 
putations are assembled in the following table: 


Income after 


Income class Income’ before taxation 


kr taxation Tax (buying power) 
milliard kr. milliard kr. milliard kr.” % 
— 8,000 10.1 0.9 9.2 73 
8,000—20,000 25 0.6 2.5 20 
20,000— 50,000 L.o 0.3 0.7 5 
50,000— 0.6 ole 0.3 2 
Total 14.8 253 12.7 100 


* Including children allowances 


According to these estimates, therefore, not 
less than 73 % of the buying power falls on in- 
comes up to 8,000 kr., 20 % on incomes between 
8,000 and 20,000 kr. and the remaining 7 % on 
incomes exceeding 20,000 kr. The buying power 
of the last-named income holders amounts only 
to approximately one milliard kr., and this is 
probably no more than the total amount that 
evades taxation by incorrect returns, including 
undervaluing of payments in kind. The smallness 
of the role played by the highest income classes 
may also be illustrated by the following example, 
based on the same material as the above computa- 
tions. If by direct taxation income is brought to a 
maximum of 20,000 kr. and then distributed 
equally over all income holders the amounts thus 
deducted, with reduction for what the State loses 
in decreased taxation revenue, would cause the 
rise in income for the great masses to amount 
to a little more than 100 kr. per income holder. 

The above estimation of the distribution of 
buying power is, as stated, based on 1946 for 
incomes and distribution of incomes but on 1948 
for preliminary taxes and children allowance. 
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Obviously both incomes and distribution of in- 
comes have undergone change since 1946. Prob- 
ably it is mainly the lower layers of incomes that 
have had their buying power augmented by ad- 
vances in wages and by old-age and disability 
pensions. Moreover, there exists no doubt that a 
large number, chiefly small income holders, show 
too small an income in their returns on account 
of low evaluation of payments in kind. On the 
other hand the share of buying power of the 
higher income classes has probably been given 
too high a figure, mainly on the ground that in 
computing the taxation no account has been taken 
of tax on fortunes, which of course falls most 
heavily on the higher income classes. For these 
reasons it may be assumed that the above com- 
putations of buying power distribution display too 
low a percentage for the lower income classes 
and too high for those better situated. 

Unfortunately there is no possibility of reck- 
oning how the buying power of the different in- 
come classes is distributed over consumption and 
saving. But opinion is fairly unanimous that it 
is for the most part in the higher income classes 
that saving is practised. Certain investigations 
made in America support this assumption. Con- 
sequently, if in the present situation there must 
be undertaken sterilising of buying power and this 
mainly falls on the higher income classes, the 
probable result will be a still further decrease in 
saving, with the size of consumption not appreci- 
ably affected. The figures here given of the distri- 
bution of buying power show that, if surplus 
buying power is to be reduced to any essential 
degree, the lower income holders must also be 
made to bear their share of the burden. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF SWEDISH BANK OFFICERS 


BY KARL HENRIK LEINE, SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN, STOCKHOLM 


People not closely acquainted with the work in 
a private bank often appear to have the idea that 
the business is solely concerned with fairly simple 
transactions, calling for no great measure of ex- 
perience and ability in the staff. Of course, it 
must be admitted that in banks, as in any other 
large undertaking, very much work occurs of an 
uncomplicated routine nature. Nevertheless, the 
extensive scope characterising the business of the 
banks demands from most of those employed an 
experience and knowledge, such as can only be 
acquired by prolonged engagement in the business. 
This applies in particular to those in managerial 
positions. 


In banking circles, therefore, it is a tradition 
that training shall start at the bottom. Even in 
the infancy of the private banks, it was most 
often the case that the higher positions were held 
by qualified elder bank employees. However, in 
the expansion of banking that set in with the 
present century, requirements demanded such ex- 
tensive recruiting of higher officials that it be- 
came much easier for persons outside the circle of 
bank officials to take up a banking career, for 
instance, business men, lawyers and officers. Since 
those days the general upward progress of in- 
dustrial life has led to still further extensive in- 
crease of banking movements, besides adding 


Career and Education Conditions of Swedish Bank Managers. 


Career (excl. those with 
legal degree) 


Other under- 
takings 

Otherwise 

In banks 
abroad 


In more than 
one bank 


Exclusively in 
banks 


In one bank 
only 


Academical degrees 


Matriculation 


Other education 


Examination and other education 


Legal degree 


College of Commerce 


Other academical degrees 


With commercial educa- 
tion 


Without commercial edu- 
cation 


With commercial educa- 
tion 


Without commercial edu- 
cation 
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fresh tasks. In conjunction with this, increased 
demand for specialised knowledge among banking 
officials has arisen. 

As already indicated, it is a general rule for 
the Swedish bank managers to have been bank 
officials from the beginnings of their careers. 
More than half of them entered the profession 
before attaining 22 years of age and over three- 
quarters before completing 27 years. Higher ages 
on entering the profession are naturally due in 
large degree to longer training but also, though 
to a less degree, to occupation in other fields of 
business. Leaving out of account those who have 
taken legal examinations, it is found that more 
than 90 % of the bank managers have been active 
in banking service right from their early youth. 

Of the bank managers who have taken legal 
degrees, two-thirds have started out as legal 
advisers in banks and of the remainder one half 
have made a career in general banking and the 
other half in other undertakings and the civil 
service. For other bank managers, almost without 
exception protracted banking service has been 
necessary before attaining higher posts. The few 
managers for whom occupation in other under- 
takings has been of decisive importance consist, 
with one exception, of managing directors. Thus 
experience in other fields of business life is of 
extremely small account for a banking career. 
The fact that posts as managing director are in 
certain cases held by men from other quarters nat- 
urally arises from the duties connected with such 
posts. The work of the managing director, especi- 
ally in the big and medium-sized banks, is less 
in the nature of banking technique than of a gen- 
eral economic kind. A managing director should 
chiefly have a good grasp of the economical 
situation of the community, be a good organiser 


* In order to provide information regarding the conditions 
respecting career and training in the Swedish private banks, 
certain biographical data concerning members of the manage- 
ments of the banks for the year 1944 have been worked up. 
It should be noted that conditions may be considered as 
approximately the same also for staff promoted outside the 
circle of bank manager. The material for investigation is ob- 
tained in the main from Sjéstedt: »Swedish banking list for 
1944.» It comprises members of the managements at the head 
offices of the banks, in respect of provincial banks also ma- 
nagers who are likewise members of the central board con- 
cerned. The particulars thus assembled cover 106 bank man- 
agers. The main results of the investigations are set out in 
diagram form. 


and have the ability of serving as the bank’s con- 
tactman outside the bank. Consequently it has 
been found more and more necessary to take men 
for the highest post with experience of various 
phases of the life of the community. In many 
instances the post of managing director is held 
by banking men who in the course of their careers 
have passed through several other banks or have 
served for a time on the bank inspectorate. 

Of all the banking men, except lawyers, who 
have been placed in manager’s positions, some 
93 % have been almost exclusively banking men 
from the start, either in one and the same bank 
throughout or in a number of banks. For a small 
number also service in banks abroad has been im- 
portant. 

The theoretical training the Swedish bank man- 
agers possess is rather varied. No special demands 
regarding qualifications exist. A certain number, 
as stated, consist of persons with law degrees 
and many have degrees from commercial high 
schools. Other academic degrees are but slightly 
represented. The recruiting of officials for bank- 
ing work is largely directed to persons who have 
matriculated and this standard of education is 
found in large numbers of cases to have led to 
higher posts. Above all, however, personal ability 
is decisive in the career. A high standard of 
theoretical training by no means furnishes a gua- 
rantee of a career and it is clear that a more 
modest educational foundation constitutes no ob- 
stacle whatever in the path of the really capable 
person’s progress. 

The demand for training, however, varies con- 
siderably in the private banks of different sizes. 
Managers of small banks have hitherto practically 
entirely been recruited from banking men without 
high theoretical training, whereas academicians 
are to be found in somewhat greater numbers 
among the managers of the big banks. Moreover 
in recent years requirements in respect of educa- 
tion have been raised generally. Thus among the 
older bank managers the academicians represent 
no more than one fifth, among the younger ones 
they constitute almost half. The importance of 
the groups of those with only matriculation ‘and 
other educational standards has gone down to a 
corresponding extent. The sharp displacement in 
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the direction of greater numbers of academicians 
would appear in some degree to be associated with 
the establishment of the University College of 
Commerce. Graduation from the College of Com- 
merce among the young fourth of the corps of 
bank managers is thus the most common stan- 
dard of education. 

From the above it will appear that theoretical 
foundation has not been of marked significance 


for the possibilities of promotion to the posts we 
are here concerned with, though the tendency of 
late has seemed to go in the direction of increased 
demands regarding educational standard. Apart 
from the highest chiefs and the legal banking 
work, it is also obvious that a prolonged practical 
schooling in bank service constitutes as a rule a 
necessary condition for the attainment of a leading 
position in the banks. 


THE SWEDISH COMMERCIAL BANKS IN 1947 


Animated investment and continued rise in 
foreign trade caused appreciable increase in the 
turnover of the commercial banks. During 1946, 
and even more so in 1947, the banks have been 
enabled to resume in ever growing extent their 
traditional branches of activity, the granting of 
credits to trade and industry, whereas the finan- 
cing of housing and the state excess expenditure 
have decreased in importance. Nevertheless the 
increase of turnover has largely been due to de- 
mands for credits, deferred during the war, now 
being partially covered. Consequently, it has very 
much the character of a non-recurring pheno- 
menon, and this furnishes in some degree an ex- 
planation of the set-back arising towards the 
end of 1947. 

During the year under review there was a rise 
of 10 % in advances made, which was consider- 
ably less than in 1946 when the rise amounted 
to as much as 27 %,. The increased requirements 
of credit by trade and industry, chiefly for the 
financing of necessary augmentation of stocks, 
are reflected by the sharp rise in discounting of 
bills of exchange. On the other hand, the increase 
in loans against acceptances is not especially large, 
and owing to the greater severity of import re- 
strictions, documentary credits display a very 
sharp drop since March 1947. Increase in ad- 
vances took place entirely in the first three quar- 


ters of the year. In the last quarter there was 
pronounced constriction in the granting of credits, 
partly in conjunction with the efforts to combat 
inflatory developments. 

Deposits did not increase at the same rapid 
rate as advances. During 1947, increase of depo- 
sits amounted to 6 % and for 1946 it was merely 
3 %. The increase of long term deposits was 
somewhat smaller than for short term, if one 
leaves out of account the transfers that were 
made in connection with an adjustment of inte- 
rest on capital account. This difference in the 
rate of rise between advances and deposits brought 
about a considerable increase of excess of ad- 
vances and a deterioration of the liquid position 
of the banks. Occasionally some banks were 
obliged to re-discount bills with the Riksbank in 
order to maintain their liquid assets. The increa- 
sed granting of credit was financed by continued 
heavy reduction in holdings of securities and 
treasury bills. A survey of the most important 
posts in the balance sheet statements of the com- 
mercial banks at the close of the year for 1945— 
47 will be found in the table below. The table 
also gives the distribution in percent for the large, 
medium-sized and small banks. The statement 
shows that the big banks in the two post-war 
years have rather considerably augmented their 
share of advances and liquid assets, whereas their 


Table I. Position of the commercial banks* at the close of the years 1945—1947. 
ge 


ested Oe c= _D is tri but i on in per c ent fo) ver 

Mill. kr. ‘ medium-sized ee 

ay big ste A i banks Hol small banks (6) 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 || 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 
Cash, bonds & treasury bills 2310/ 1 281 998) 77:1 | 76.3 | 80.6 | 22.5 | 23.0 | 18.8 0.4 0:7 0.6 | 
Advances . E oe ere 5 463| 6921| 7621} 66.4 | 67.7 | 68.2 | 32.3 | BIE Ip 30.5 1.3 1.2 133" | 
INSSe tS Pap OAC elas <0 epi 137 159 129]} 91.2 | 90.6 | 89.9 8.8 Oe |) “1Oi 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Other assets : | 573} 721) .765) 75.4 | 80.0] 77.0} 23.6] 19.4] 22.3 1.0 0.6 | 07 | 
Total assets | 8 483 9 082| 9513|! 70.3 | 70.3 | 70.5 | 28.6 | 28.6 28.4 kit It ery 
pepasits . AS Quiet ring pal 6 761 | 6991 | 7 382] 70.0 | 70.3 | 70.4 | 29.1 | 28.7 | 28.5 0.9 1.0 ref | 
Liabilities abroad . . 250 343 295|| 94.8 | 88.3 | 91.2 [ees | aber 8.8 0.0 0.0 0,0 | 
pecads < Seep ee ae 785 852 SLO} (Osta ao ey Ole e2oeDnnee 71 lmeovns 1.8 RENT Heer | 
IO GHer sabes eel of ee wr se |) O84 896 917 || 65.1 || 61:8 | 64:2 | 33.0 | 36.4 | 34.4 1.9 ees 


rs Excluding Inteckningsbanken AB. and Sparbankernas (Savings Banks) Bank AB. 
* Excluding foreign bonds, comprised in cash, bonds & treasury bills. 


share of deposits has only risen to a small extent. 
The increased share of the big banks in advances 
would appear largely to be due to the extensive 
increase in foreign business, which is of course 
for the most part handled by these banks. 

The profits of the banks have obviously been 
affected by the inflatory developments also. The 
heavy rise in advances caused an increase in 1947 
of net incomes from interest by 9 % or rather 
less than for 1946, when the corresponding figure 
was I1 %. The forced foreign trade and the ex- 
tensive employment of documentary credits both 
for import and export strongly increased the in- 
comes of banks from commissions, agio etc. This 
was also contributed to by the liveliness of emis- 
sion activity. The increase amounted to 26 % in 
1947 as against 35 % for 1946. Moreover a num- 
ber of banks, both in 1946 and 1947, undertook 
liquidation of share holdings, which combined 
with income from earlier writing off of credits 
brought very considerable bookkeeping profits. 

The greatly enlarged turnover, however, also 
involved large increases in expenditure, chiefly 
in respects of salaries and other expenses for 
staff. Expenditure on salaries and fees rose by 
7 % during 1947, compared with full 21 % in 
1946. Both in 1946 and 1947 the banks have to 
a very large extent utilised their considerable in- 
comes from liquidations for once for all alloca- 
tions for pensions purposes. These allocations may 


be estimated in round figures at 40 mill. kr. in 
1946—47. Uncertainty respecting future develop- 
ments has led the banks also to do considerable 
writing off, chiefly on claims for debts. 
Despite increases in expenditure, profits be- 
fore deduction for taxation could be increased 
during 1947 by 8 %. The increase in 1946 amoun- 
ted to as much as 46 %. As taxes on turnover 
for 1947 are appreciably larger than before, how- 
ever, the net profits returned display a not in- 
considerable reduction compared with 1946. The 
part received by shareholders of the profits in the 
business has for the most part remained constant 
during 1945—47, while fundings have been very 
much greater than was formerly the practice. 
Table II which follows gives the most important 
items in the profit and loss accounts of the banks. 
The table also includes a percentage distribution 
of large, medium-sized and small banks. The per- 
centages show fairly small variations for the three 
years under review, except as regards the items 
“other income” and “‘pensions”, which of course 
comprise considerable sums of a once for all 
nature. The share of the big banks in income 
from interest displays some fall whereas the share 
for commissions has grown not inconsiderably. 
The medium-sized banks show a reverse tendency. 
For the medium-sized banks the best year was 
1947, mainly owing to these banks then having 
their most considerable liquidation profits. As 
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Table II. Income and expenditure of the commercial banks* for 1945—1947- 


Distribution in per cent over 


big banks (4) 


medium-sized 


a oe Pe small banks (6) 
ank 


All banks (20) 
Mill. kr. 

1945 | 1946 | 1947 

Income frominterest "ss =. 147.4 | 163.6 | 178.5 

Commissions, agio etc. .. ... - 217.2) 50.4 |) 163-8 

Total | 184.6 | 214.0 | 242.3 

OUNE INeONE 6 Go 316 8 w dba od ie yeh We Asker se || sey 
Total income | 197.9 | 283.2 | 295.0 || 

alarieswancdetecess seme iene asics (ie) GBS | YRS 
Rensionssandsrclicl sey: Thon) 37.ba zoo | 

Other administrative costs PMG || CPD || SBX0yG) 
Total admin.-expend. | 100.3 | 143-5 | 137-3 | 

WirittensOlivn samen mete telsiara Gol), SP) |) Site 

Total exp. excl. taxes | 117.8 | 160.4 | 168.7 

Profits before tax payments. . . .j 80.1 | 116.8 | 126.3 

ANOS paige Sop ated: Poona ee 20.On 24. ble 47.5 

INeiapLolitsererurmeduicmrs mre mlmrmre | 5-1 | 92.7 78.8 
IDE Qaiel een anal SS acs. oy Gee |} 38.6 | 40.0 | 40.2 || 
IDLERS tha Bing exe EY Och OM On RL o TOS 27a SSO 


* Excluding Inteckningsbanken AB. and Sparbankernas (Savings Banks) Bank 


may be seen from the table, these profits were 
for the most part employed for allocations for 
pensions purposes. The liquidation profits of the 
big banks, on the other hand, were greatest in 
1946. 

The forecasts of results of the banks for 1947 
are particularly marked by the great caution of 
the managements, arising from uncertainty, or 
perhaps more properly pessimism, respecting fu- 
ture developments. The considerable profits for 
both 1946 and 1947 are due in very high degree 
to the inflatory tendency, and for this reason they 
have for the most part been sterilised by being 


1945 


70.0 
79-4 
71.9 
66.7 


71.5 | 


71.0 
71.5 
70.4 
TFi.0 


76.4 | 


71.8 
71.3 


72.2 | 


79.7 
76.8 
51.8 


| 1946 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 

| 69.4 | 69.4 | 28.7 | 29.3 | 29.3 1.3 1.3) 1.3 
79.0 | 80.3 | 19.7 | 20.0 | 19.2 0.8 1.0 0.5 

| 71.7 | 72.2 | 26.9 | 27.1 | 26.7 1.2 1.2 I.1 
94.4 | 68.0 | 32.5 5:37) S54 0.8 0.3 0.7 

ie Lae | 27.3 | 21.8 27-5 is I.o I.o 

| 72.64) 70:7 i 27-9) 20a | 200% I.1 1.0 1.1 | 

| 86.6 | 54.8 | 27.7 | 12.8 | 44.3 0.8 0.6 0.9 
77.7 | 73-5 | 28.6 | 21.6 | 25.8 1.0 0.7 0.7 

| 77.4 | 68.1 | 28.0 | 21.8 | 30.9 I.o 0.8 I.o | 
$3:0 | 82.1 | 22:1 | 16.0 | FOr 1.5 I.0 1.8 
78.1 | 70:7 | 27.1 | 21.0} 28.2 Ir 0.9 1.1 

| 75:9 | 72.5 | 27-4. | 22.9 | 26.6 1.3 2) 09 
fhiegh \ uP | 26.6 | 27.3 | 26.5 1.2 1.0 I.o | 
77.0,)\, 72-5| 27-9-| eal | 26 1.4 I.2 0.9 
75.1 | 74.8 | 22.1 | 23.6 | 23.8 Lt 1.3 1.4 
78:5 | 70.2 | 45.7 | 20.4.1 204 a 1.2 0.4 

AB. 


devoted to writing off and allocations to pension 
funds etc. The shareholders have not benefited 
to any extent by the increased profits, but consid- 
erable sums have been funded. 

The cut-down in investments and the decreased 
foreign trade will probably impair the banks’ 
prospects of profits during the present year. In 
the last quarter of 1947 a setback in advances 
was already apparent. Consequently it would seem 
that, for quite a time to come, 1947 will represent 
the peak year for the Swedish commercial banks. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE | 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1948 . 


The General Situation. General business du- 
ring the quarter just ended has been well main- 
tained except in the branches mainly affected by 
the more severe restrictions of imports and build- 
ing construction. House building continues for 
the most part under the management ef industrial 
undertakings and of local authorities, while the 
activities of the individual building contractors 
are often ebbing out. Projected investments for 
industrial production, which were estimated for 
1948 at the record figure of 1,418 million kr. to 
cover about */s of the country’s industry, will 
most certainly be delayed and restricted. As re- 
gards foreign trade, a somewhat more favourable 
balance has been reached in trade with European 
countries and the granting of licences for im- 
ports from soft currency lands has proceeded at 
a more even rate. The cut of 45 % decided upon 
in imports from hard currency countries has, 
however, involved great difficulties in procuring 
machines and other industrial necessities, and a 
transfer of import orders to soft currency coun- 
tries has led to appreciable dearness in price. In 
recent months industrial production has been 
kept at an unaltered high level, with a small drop 
in pulp and paper manufacture counterbalanced 
by continued rise in production of iron and steel. 


Foreign Trade. (Million kr.) 


(Thin lines denote current 12-month averages.) 
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Up to quite recently there has prevailed on many 
markets for goods a situation of shortage, one 
of the effects of which has been that a conside- 
rable proportion, in the neighbourhood of 30 % 
a couple of years ago, of the State Railways goods 
traffic has comprised long distance transport of 
foodstuffs, building materials, wood fuel and 
other rationed goods, which in normal times would 
not be carried such long distances. A certain de- 
crease in these emergency transports has now set 
in, and also the shortage of labour has been reliev- 
ed since the stricter import and building restric- 
tions have been applied. Nevertheless, there still 
prevails a shortage of skilled workers, and tax 
conditions take away workers’ interest in over- 
time work, which with the present need for rise 
in production is of particular importance. The ex- 
istence of a surplus buying power estimated at be- 
tween 2 and 3 milliard kronor has given rise to 
extensive savings campaigns by various national 
movements, with */: milliard in savings as imme- 
diate goal. Nevertheless, no general increase of 
visible savings has taken place, seeing that depo- 
sits in credit institutions were in a state of stagna- 
tion last autumn. This has given rise to increased 
caution in granting credits and the restraint banks 
have laid on themselves in this respect is no longer 


Position of the Riksbank. (Million kr.) 
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solely due to directives in the monetary policy 
programme of the Riksbank but also to conside- 
ration of the liquidity of the banks and the money 
market. _ 


in revenue. The estimated surplus of revenue, 
39 mill. kr., however, has not been considered 
sufficient’ in the present situation, and with a 
view to reducing the surplus buying power the 
revenue later on was increased by 500 mill. kr. 
by augmented indirect taxation on certain goods 
and services. Thus the surplus balance of the bud- 
get is estimated to be 539 mill. kr. or more or less 
the same as for the financial year 1947/48. In 
the financial plan presented, an inflation gap of 
1,150 mill. kr. is reckoned on for 1948, which 
would mean a fresh rise in prices of approxi- 
mately 5 % for the year. To ensure the plan being 
realised, tranquillity on the labour market and a 
constant level of wages are required. Moreover, 
one must count on a cut in building activity from 
an estimated 4.5 milliard kr. during 1947 down 
to 3.9 milliards during 1948. With a view still 
further to damping down inflatory forces, pro- 
posals have been presented to the Riksdag for 
sterilising of a certain portion of the 1947 profits 
of joint stock companies. 

Foreign trade in 1947 attained an extent sur- 
passing what had previously been reckoned on. 
Despite the fact that import regulation carried out 
in 1947 was progressively widened in scope to 
comprise practically all categories of goods, im- 
ports rose to 5.2 milliard kr. or by over 50 % 
in comparison with 1946. On the other side, ex- 
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ports only rose by a little more than 25 % to 
3.2 milliard kr., and this rise was for the most 
part due to export prices going up, especially for 


, __ forest industry products. Whereas the deficit in 
The Budget presented for 1948/49 covered _. trade’balance for 1946.was 840 mill. kr., it rose 


4,230 mill. kr. in expenditure and 4,269 mill. Kia 


in 1947 to almost 2 milliard kr. Approximately 
half of our imports in 1947 came from the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere, but only 25 % of exports went 
there. The deficit in trade with America almost 
doubled from 1946 to 1947. Even for trade with 
Europe there existed a considerable import sur- 
plus for 1947. The following table shows the 
distribution of foreign trade over the most im- 
portant groups of countries. (Amounts in mill. 
kr.) 


Rest of 

Europe USA America Total 
Imports 1946... 1,750 8o1 603 3,386 
Exports: eee eee LO nS 185 356 2,547 
Import surplus 1946 616 247 839 
Export surplus » 69 
Imports 1947. . . 2,505 1,631 705 5:175 
EXpOrts es Sarat) 92 2, OO) 348 453 3,220 
Import surplus 1947 345 1,283 252 1,055 


Income from shipping and other items in the 
trade balance are estimated to have furnished a 
net supplement of approximately 600 mill. kr., 
so that the deficit in the trade balance for 1947 
should amount to app. 1,400 mill. kr. as against 
only 164 mill. for 1946. The strain on the gold 
and currency reserves of the country has been 
considerable owing to the lack of balance in for- 
eign trade. In the course of 1947 the gold and cur- 
rency reserves of the Riksbank fell by app. 1,200 
mill. kr. 
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The Riksbank’s gold and foreign exchange 
reserves. 


(Million kronor) 


Foreign exchange Gold 

Assets ed Net seal Total 
March 31, 1947 . 557 188 332 955 1,287 
ues SOs awe. 345 190 155 606 761 
INGYERE2Q 6 ete. (ROT 153 378 362 740 
Meera 5ty > «510 165 345 379 724 
Jan. 31,1948 . 497 178 319 374 693 
Behrin28,) 2°)". 467 181 286 365 651 
March 5 - 295 a» 42k 174 247 360 607 
March 33.- - tn... 407 187 220 348 568 


The strained condition of our foreign exchange 
position at present as regards hard currencies may 
be seen from the statement below, giving the Riks- 
bank holdings of gold and various kinds of cur- 
rencies at the prices and rates prevailing on ™/:2 
1947. The Riksbank’s debts abroad in kronor have 
not been included. (Amounts in mill. kr.) 


17 Es oe att Soe 

1945 1946 1947 1947 

Ol wt ste a) 15735 1,371 606 379 
U.S. dollars and 

Swiss francs . 461 212 Z2 15 

Pounds sterling. 432 431 306 516 

Other currencies 108 183 137 159 

Total 2,736 2,197 1,071 1,069 


The serious exchange situation has made it 
necessary when planning foreign trade for 1948 
to try in the first place to arrive at equilibrium 
in the trade balance with the hard currency area. 
As regards imports, this implies a very heavy cut. 
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In respect of volume, imports from the hard cur- 
rency area will lie something under pre-war level. 
A not inconsiderable re-directing of foreign trade 
has had to be made, which in many cases has 
carried with it higher import prices. It is too 
early at present to pronounce any opinion on the 
effect on trade and commerce of the import plan 
now being followed. However, in the first quar- 
ter it would seem that supplies of raw materials 
have on the whole been more or less sufficient. 
Nevertheless, a very criticial sector is the import 
of machines, apparatus and instruments, which far 
from corresponds to requirements. It is hoped, 
however, in the course of 1948 to be in a position 
somewhat to augment import of these from the 
hard currency countries. In several of the recently 
concluded trade agreements (Belgium, Great Bri- 
tain and others) it has indeed been found possible 
to ensure larger imports than was previously count- 
ed on of many important raw materials from 
soft currency countries. The hard currency thus 
saved is intended to be applied in the first place 
to import of machines etc. An appreciable help in 
the efforts to balance payments with the dollar 
area is furnished by the revision of the terms 
of the Swedish-American trade treaty. There 
should also be pointed out the considerable in- 
direct help to our situation that a successful car- 
rying through of the European Reconstruction 
Programme would involve. 

Despite the still further sharpened import re- 
strictions, the figures for foreign trade in Janu- 
ary and February lie high. The reason for this 
would seem largely to be the lag in customs sta- 
tistics. 


Bank Share Index. 
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Position of Commercial Banks. 


Imports Exports imports 


Million kronor 


Jan-Feb. 1930). = 4 337 274 63 
> ys TOM 6 2 6 6 E8R9) 52 107 
> 5 TOMG> 6 oo Ze 364 44 
> PeeLOAT suites 1105 341 364 
> S) ROMS ho a Ufc 519 268 


Fuel supplies appear appreciably brighter than 
before. Imports of coal and coke amounted in 
1947 to something over 5 mill. tons, as against 
3.4 in the previous year and 7.7 in 1938. In the 
two first months of the current year imports 
amounted to 1.1 mill. tons, equivalent to a quan- 
tity for the year of 6.6 mill. tons. On the other 
hand the prospects of import of mineral oils are 
very much worse. Power supplies have also been 
improved appreciably thanks to the abundant rain 
and snowfall this winter, and it is estimated that 
rationing of electric power may be entirely dis- 
pensed with in the near future. On the labour 
market the effects of restriction of investments 
have already begun to be seen in the form of a 
better supply of labour and a reduction in the 
mobility of labour. In view of the improvement 
in fuel and power supplies and the easing of the 
labour market, there should be certain prospects 
of an increase in industrial production. So far this 
year, however, production has remained at app- 
roximately the same level as in 1947. Difficulties 
respecting materials would seem now to be chief 
obstacle to an increase of production. 

The situation on the money market underwent 
towards the close of last year a pronounced 
change. Advances by private banks, which in the 
post-war period had been showing a regular and 
strong rise, attained a maximum in September 
and have since then been falling continuously. The 
reason for this is the conversion of a number of 
short term credits to bond loans and the decreased 
activity of trade and business owing to import 
restrictions and limitation of investments. Com- 
mercial bank advances amounted at the end of 
February to 7,920 mill. kr., as against 8,071 mill. 
in September 1947. Deposits would seem only to 
have increased slightly, if one leaves out variations 
on account of tax payments. 


Surplus of 


1947 1948 

Assets (in mill. kr.) Feb. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 

CashiV cei come vss eee 471 450 499 306 402 
Treasury bills. . . . 428 107 107. 155. 342 
Swedish bonds ..... 671 413 426 458 466 
Advances in Sweden . 7,281 7,939 7;937 7;:931 7,920 
Assets abroad. . . = = > 214 219 219 206 190 
Sundry accounts. . . . + 477 746 860 569 491 
Total 9,542 9,874 10,048 9,616 9,811 


Thereof, Swedish bonds 


and treasury bills. . . 1,099 520 533 613 808 

Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden. . . 7,226 7,312 7,290 7,235 7,471 
Liabilities abroad. . . . 513 460 512 467 491 
Share capital and reserve 

funds4. “wees tora eegze 971 971 971 980 
Sundry accounts . .-. 875 1,131 1,275. 943 509 


Total 9,542 9,874 10,048 9,616 9.811 


In other credit institutes there was the usual 
decrease of deposits in the last quarter of 1947. 
Altogether deposits in banks and agricultural 
funds amounted to 15,458 mill. kr. at the end of 
that year. Judging from information available 
regarding developments in the first months of 
this year, deposits in savings banks and agricul- 
tural credit institutions also display but slight in- 
crease. 


Deposits in banks and in agricultural credit in 
stitutions in Sweden (million kr.) 


SY/re 1945 S*/x2 1946 | 3°/p 1947 3*/x2 1947 


Commercial Banks 6,669 6,939 7,199 7,289 
Savings Banks . 5,468 5,893 6,229 6,206 
Post Office Savings 
Bank . .. 1,394 1,559 1,704 1,689 
Agricultural Credit In- 
stitutions . . . - 193 235 268 274 
Total 13,724 14,626 15,400 15,458 


Foreign Exchange Market. The devaluation of 
the French frane caused on 27th January a low- 
ering of the franc rate from 3.03 to 1.69. Small 
exchange rate adjustments have been made during 
the quarter in respect of Argentine pesos. From 
21st January it has been possible to procure lire 
for travelling purposes, at the rate at present of 
65 Ore per 100 lire. 
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Fairly considerable forward sales of pounds 
sterling have been made by exporters, but forward 
purchases of pounds have been of smaller extent. 
Owing to the stricter restrictions the turnover 
decreased. 


Share Market. In the first months of the year 
the share market displayed an irregular ten- 
dency. Extensive labour agreement negotiations, 
heavy rises in taxes and drastic import restrictions 
have caused marked reluctance. Following the safe 
conclusion of the big labour wages agreements and 
more knowledge being available respecting pro- 
posals concerning stoppage of dividends and the 
blockading of certain profits of joint stock com- 
panies, a number of the quotations forced down 
in November to low levels have again shown an 
upward tendency. The French devaluation, which 
it was assumed to begin with would involve de- 
valuation of the pound, provided inducement to a 
number of investment purchases. 

The fluctuations of prices, both upwards and 
downwards, have been but slight and the general 
level of prices has remained practically unaltered. 
Foreign political events in Europe have augmented 
the general uneasiness and turnover has with few 
exceptions been insignificant. The turnover per 
day for the first quarter was 0.57 mill. kr. as 
against 0.88 mill. kr. for the same period last year. 


Bond Market. The Riksbank purchases of 
bonds and treasury bills amounted in the period 
February 1947—February 1948 to almost 1 mil- 
liard kr. As the Riksbank at the same time took in 
about */: milliards for foreign currencies and gold, 
the money and capital market thus received a net 
increment of about */; milliard kr., which for 
natural reasons has had a particular effect on 
bond business. In the two first months of this 
year when the monetary requirements of the 
market show a seasonal diminution, the Riksbank 
bond purchases have none the less given rise to 
a net increase of monetary circulation amounting 
to about 45 mill. kr. The development was due in 
some degree to lack of clearness in press reports 
of a statement by the Finance Minister at the 
beginning of February giving rise to rumours of 
approaching raising of interest. The uneasiness 
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was augmented by downward adjustment of the 
supporting quotations for certain bonds being un- 
dertaken, and for a couple of weeks there were 
comparatively large offers at the Stock Exchange 
which induced the Riksbank to make supporting 
purchases. 

The bond market has also found support in the 
circumstance that the Government in the course 
of last year reduced its outstanding bond loans 
by app. 480 mill. kr., while the national debt in its 
entirety was reduced by not quite 100 mill. kr, 
On the other hand the mortgage banks increased 
their loans last year by about 300 mill., the local 
authorities by app. 90 and industrial and business 
undertakings by something like 225 mill. kr. The 
last-named circumstance constitutes a noteworthy 
departure from the previous tendency towards 
ever greater self-financing of the business of 
companies, 


Bond loans in circulation (million kr.). 
3*/t2 3%/, 3°%F6 3°/y 3" fra 
1946 1947 1947 1947 1947 
- - 7,968 7,990 7,966 7,492 7,487 
Mortgage banks. .... 2,020 2.0056 254/75. 2,573. 2,097 


Swedish Government . 


Mumicipalitiestsnn as aee oc 616 657 704 71% FOS 


Industrial and traffic com- 
jae Gey GO ollG Sa. 6 de 595 607 660 744 817 


Total 11,809 11,919 12,103 11,820 11,946 


In the last quarter, issues have amounted to 
about 120 mill. kr. or in round figures an amount 
equal to that for the same period last year. The 
big loan transactions apply as a rule to industrial 
enterprises. 


Issue 


Rate of ie ait Price of 
Borrower interest fe anal: issue 
in % ra in % 
Allminna Svenska Elektri- 

BIEANA 1s Seeiike, Cees Hales 3*/2 30 100'/ 
Kxingede AB... a . 37/4 20 100 
AB Malcus Holmquist. . 37/4 5 1007/ 
Skanska Cement AB . . 37/4 Ly 100 
AB Svenska Shell (partial 

[Da era hee vas 4 12 100 
Kockums Mekaniska Verk- 

stads AB (registered certif.) 4 15 100 
Norges kommunalbank. . 3'/2 19.6 100 

* Issued in the fourth quarter of 1947. — ? Sold privately. 
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In addition, AB Tretorn without offer of con- 
version has given notice of repayment of its 1937 
3'/2 % loan, of which 4.09 mill. kr. is in cirkula- 
tion. 

During January the market displayed signs of 
recovery, with insurance companies in particular 
showing increased disposition to buy. The cutting 
down of imports and investment must also involve 


decrease of credit requirements. These restric- 
tions, however, have not yet had time to exercise 
any great effect, and the increased extent of 
issues by enterprises may be considered as in- 
dicating an inclination on the part of those re- 
quiring credit to take advantage of the present 
favourable liquidity of the capital market. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 
0 Sp Sec Se Stace aS a A cl SE 


Assets me Liabilities 
tthe). , | 7 Ale od - i sail ria AS a 
Ba of Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves l-Bonds-andslpDomestic- Nationa! Note Deposits at Sight 
Gold? Sa J Total aa Bills Bills Debt Office|| Circulation State Commercial Other Total | 
xchange *| | Banks 
38 I 332 751 2 083 106 13 — 980 18 428 3 849 
14 2 024 vie 2782 434 i 1 066 2782 31 81 41 953 
4 1371 538 1.909 1544 49 276 2 377 706 84 85 875 
1947 | 1948 947] 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 4948 | 1947\ 1948 | 1947\ 1948|| 1947| 1948 | 1947| 1948 | 1947| 1948) 1947, 1948| 1947| 1948 
me | 12 65| 319 | 171 311446) 2520] 41) 45 | 276] 182 |2693| 2734 560 | 613 | 99] 89| 72| 74] 731] 776! 
sbr. | I i abe 2 286 I 138 ae I as 2 685 A203 7 256 182 ||2678| 2736| 506| 634 | 260] I91] 56] 1 822 | 931 
arch) 955| 348| 332| 220 | 1287) 5608/1735) 2534| 57| 65 | 276| 182 ||2 640| 2730) 547| 632 | 35) 24) 83) 79] 665| 735 
Til 781 262° | 1043 1812 43 276 2 608 526 66 71 | 663 | 
a 622 197 879 2 046 | 4 276 2556 581 106 85 | 772 
ne 606 155) 761 2257 | } 18] 276 2618 619 41 76 | 736 
1 17 217 | 3 2 123 | 113 | 276 2 542 570 31 81 682 
“ 53 | 252) | th 2431 15 276 2 632 478 247) 7° 795 
pt. | 333 251 | 584 2 362 | 129 276 2 664 $70 2 73 795 
ct. 36 | 306 | | 669 (2.589 | 27 | 276 2 693 558 218 61 837 | 
Ov. as | 378 | | 740 2 564 | | 19 276 2702 567 233 65 864 
ec. | 37 345 | 724! 2747 | | 38| 182 2895 631 197 72 | 899 
Market value. — * Net claims on foreign countries. 


II. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 


' NAcanices 2 ; Distribution of Loans by Forms 
the! Goch Swedish —__—_— ~, | Deposits * Surplus of ee ate of securities (in %) 
. a Bonds* | D ti Thereof | Total Advances F Personal Bonds, mer- | 
.” ‘me: Bills ss Redisc. | Advances Gonlee Mortgages Guarantee) Shares ichandise, & ¢| 

| % % % hod 
60 I 11647 4 fe) Aza | O41 213 — 40 8.4 13.8 15.3 12.6 
4 3 ; 2 132 996 eel. 9. 703 6 669 | —906 —255 oe 14.3 | 89 16.2 | 
46 382 or bl 1 354 SB | «7242 6939 303 — 312 59.2 14.8 7.3 18.7 | 
1947\1948)| 1947 | 1948 | 1947, 1948 1947 1948 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 1948| 1947 | 1948 | 1947,1948 1947 1948) 1947,1948) 1947 | 1948 | 
| | | 4 gst. - cto 8 | : os a ea eee — is 
06} 1049) 613, 138811747) —| 7/7 306 7931) 7067) 7235, 238 | 696 |—288/—260) 62.8 | 59.8) 16.2 | 19.2, 7.6| 7.5 | 13.4| 13-5 | 
rc i rae pes: 80 Pea 3} —| —|7281| 7920] 7 226) 7471| 55] 449 |—299|—301| 64.0 ae 3 |" 7) 7.7) 7-3 | 13.0 6 
arch | 267 929) 1531, 15 | 7 515) 7: 135 380 |— 207 63.4 10.1 7.6 12.9 
I 1581, I 17571 7173 398 — 263 63.5 16.2 75 12.8 
4 vad 83 I 675 I 7679 | 7 209) 499 |- 24 ae oy | | 7-3 Ja 
ne | 304 737 1708) °o L7 79°) 7 156 574 —22 | 03.4 10.6) =| 7.3 7 
. | 8/ | 7820! |7 012! 808 —226 62.8 17.4 7.3 12.5 
'y ae : 34 ps 7 890) ' , 279 611 —226 | 62.4 17.6 | 7.0 13.1 
4 301 522 1 74) 112 8071 7 199 872 —185 61.6 17.7 | 7.2 13.5 
: | | - 61.1 18.3 Woe 193e 
: 15] 1 853 9 7961) 7 291) 670 209 | 5 
: ie 35 1 80g —| 17939) (7 312) 62 241 pt 18.6) | 7.0 13 
sc. 499 533 1745 — 7 937 | 7 290 647 te : - jae ) 7:3 5 P 


Including Treasury Bills. — * Within the country. 
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Ill. Other Credit Institutions. 


ANKEN 


Stock Exchange. 


eS ee EE eee 


| 

| | tock- — 
Savings Banks pe Bank Tee si Yields on Bonds” ee Pe Share index 

- Savings : peer Govt. | Industrial - 2 H th 

Month Deposits ® | Advances ? Bonds Bante Riksbank | ager pee pie ae: ee ese oa 

Million kr.| Million kr.|} Million kr. | Million kr.} Million kr.) Million kr. % % 1000 kr. | 1 000 kr. ) 
2 : : 

| 6r | wea 

1938 68 06 82 618 31 380 24 986 2.32 2.92 242 924 I : 

ae Hees 7 ee 1 ie 1 422 53 036 81 421 3.06 | 305 ae pe 190 224 

1946 5 893 4 669 1513 1599 72 360 93 056 3.03 2.98 1214 673 ret | 235 

1947 1 689 82 832 119 657 3.05 3.10 2 189 780 181 24¢ 
a Nl 

1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948| 1947 | 1948| 1947 | 1948 \1947\1948,1947|1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 194819471 

5 | 5 | fi 62) 25 | 

Jan. : 1 622|1 751| 6 435/7 428| 7 817/12 256) 3.04| 3.06| 3.00] 3.09 762 1 262 1026 60) 201) 1 2 254) 

rebe : . . 1 642|1 781| 6 132|5 738| 8 105|10 216] 3 04) 3.07, 3-02| 3-24, 4 1422 388 776 fos 195 165 255 | | 

March | 6 177 4791 1 452 1 648 6 560 10 354| 3.05 3.08) 3.02| 3.22, 6533/1641 839) 546, 185) 162) 244) 
April : : : 1649 6081 7 854 3.05 3.00 1 239 905 185 | 247 
ee . . : 1 649 6 820 II 490 sag 3.07 1 895 R84 183 | 249) 
June | 6207 4.956 1 387 1 663 6.046 8 045 3.05, | 3.06 704 77 179) | 255) 
ul : : . 1675 8 166 12 227 3.05 3.06) 622 690 185 267) 
ee . : . I 701 6 $32 8 897 | 3-05 3.06 768 600 188 | 268 
Sept. | 6229 5 173 I 252 I 704 7 O71 II 555| | 3.05 3.33 6761 702 178 249 
Oct. . 1706 7 401 9 855 | 3.05 3.26 3740 7c 174 244, 
Nov. . . : I 709 7 308 13 251 | 3.06 3.20 3135 gco 159 223) 
Dec. | 6206 5 402 1 149 1 689 7478 10 207 | 3-06 3.15 1 849 653 164 236) 

? At the end of each year or month. — ? Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the montl 

figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. 


IV. Other Statistical Data. 


sss 


Natiosal Debt? Foreient trade inaagioy- Whole Sale Price Index _ 
Year = sce eee 1935= 100) 3 Cost of |Waggon-: 
ea ee Export (+) Bees | the Trade| ee Kilomet 
Month Total eer Exports | Imports | or Import | ‘ndex | Unions? | Impert Export All Index of Load 
(—) Surplus}1935 = 100} Goods | Goods Goods 1935=100, Trucks * 
Million kr. | Million kr. |Million kr.|Million kr.) Million kr % 
ne ce ee a ee 
1938 2 566 2 443 1 843 2 082 — 239 117 10.9 III | 120 Ill 106 44.6 
1945 11 550 8 454 1758 I oes + 674 106 4.5 281 205 19 55 | “163m 
1946 11 384 9 33 Dh iviie |. Gieys — 839 128 3.2 251 21r 186 156 | 112.5 
1947 II 287 8 G31 3 220 5175 —1955 130 2:3 264 254 199 166 | 108.8 
1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947|1948| 1947|1948| 1947 | 1948 1947 1948 1947 \1948 1947 r948\ ro47|1948 1947 |\1948\ 1947 r948| 1047 | I 
Jan. | 11 412) 11 070) 9 365) 8 969) 222 | 287| 371 418 |—148)/—131| 130 130| 4.2 | 4.3] 258 | 277) 2 | 28 I —_ : | | 10 ‘ 
Febr. | 11 683/ 11 443| 9 3731 8.952] 119/232] 334| 369|—216 —137| 129 Set | | 239 274 are laail ee 208| . | | 1 >: j 
March | 11 394| 11 063/ 9 394| 8955] 139 279 —140 129 | 43 | 261 | 214 | 196 | 162 119.2 
April | 11 431 9 370 220 356 —136 131 2.7 | 264. 238 ly | | 116 
May | 11416 9 370 251 460 —209 130 | 1.8 ha | a | 198 ae ee 
June | 11 420 9 373 295 467 /—172 131 | 1.8 | 263 | 265 | 199 166 102.2 
July | 11122 9 425 318 520 — 202 131, 1.7 | 263 | 268 | 1 ges 
Aug. | 10924 tehighy | 318 496 —178 129 | 1.6 | ah. 268 | a hs ‘one 
Sept. | 11 015 8 938 305 549 —243 128 | 1.6 | 265 | ve fe) | 202 | 168 | I1l.g 
Oct. |11 176 8 961 369 522 —152 130 | I. 269 | 2 | | 
Bey a ue as 311 431 —120 130 | a | 270 | 261 ae : | ie 
ec ‘i 93 352 Ar eh Rog 45} | 273| 281 | 205 169 97.6 


* At the end of each year or month. — 


* According to the Federation of Swedish Industries. S 
tepresent averages of the monthly figures. — 4 Million kilometres per month on Sta an 


te Railways. 


y adjusted. — 3 The yearly figu 


Kungl. Boktr. St 
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Statement of Condition February, 28th, 1948 


AS a eis, 
TG ET: a Fe ey TE ee ee re ae Kr. 9 8.136.691 
RE a fe Re eee 6 kee es > | 272.071.7185 
eMC RS oh rae Pv et wy ee ee » 1.014.471.528 
ReUREREM MOSER MIE ASECINCO) Ge es 1S 6 susie ve ee »  244.803.788 
SEE MIME AIS CRS ys Oe se vo sagt es a > 53:294-488 
PPE MPRET ERIKS ORE ee Ge yo sas Pesce eis: 8 ese 8s > 18.019.248 
PC ERE Res ne Seti Py) wl cuore bse ere Mare 8 ce >»  210.203.968 
Fight ge oe em > 69.080.074 
Boucies, Purmtore and Fittings; 5... 0. sk ew ke > 22.183.946 
Kr. 2.104.065.449 
LIABILITIES. 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ...... Kr. 18.940.174 
pe DO SEPSIS oS ee i ee eee ae »  464.716.202 
Ce OS A) a Pee ee ea > 1.231.335.673 
OR OPT ME OI ET) se er ae eer »  138.925.650 
BOROSRACCOUINS (5) nels 5 6 6 6 8 eRe oe ee > 49.362.366 

Brare Camseel sce cs ee he we Kr. 95-.708.000: — 
Reserve Funds... 2.2. 22+ eee ese > 10§.077.384:— 5 200.785.5384 


Kr. 2.104.065.449 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


Alsterbro 
Anderslov 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlév 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Bettna 
Billesholm 
Bjorkvik 
Boden 
Boliden 
Borgholm 
Boris 
Bromolla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 


Dalby 
Dalsj6fors 
Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


Falsterbo (*/6-3*/s) 


Flen 
Gamleby 


Gnesta 


GOTEBORG 


STOCKHOLM MALMO 
Offices and Branches: 
Grythyttan Laholm Pitea Torshilla 
Gronskara Landskrona Trelleborg 
Gustavsfors Lenhovda Ramkvilla Trosa 
Garsnas Lessebo ae Tumba 
Givle Limmared as : Tuna 
Gokalund Link6ping pers. Tystberga 
Goteborg Loftahammar S:t Olof F 
(7 local branches) Lomma Cimnicishamai berger 
at Lulea Sjébo rp 
eaten Lund Skelleftehamn — Vagnhirad 
Halmstad Be z 
Léderup Skelleftea Valla 
Hallefors : 
: Skivarp Vaxholm 
Hialsingborg Malmk6ping : 
Skurup Vellinge 
Hiarnésand Malm6é Smilands ’ 
Héganis (5 local branches) Gillaryd Vimmerby 
Eisecace Mariedam as Vingaker 
Set ; Solna Vi ‘k 
Horb Mariefred asterv 
y Sparreholm aires 
Mellerud Vaxjd 
2 Stallarholmen 
Jarna Moheda i Vocal 
Mililla Stjarnhov sta 
Kalmar Mérbylinga ee Ammeberg 
Karlshamn abe i“ Ami3l 
Karlskoga Nora mies Animskog 
Katrineholm Norrk6ping Syuigs Astorp 
: Sdéderhamn 
Klippan Nybro Se densts ‘lmhul 
Kopparberg Nyk6ping si oe - K 5 
Kristianstad Nyniashamn % at es 
Sdlvesborg 
Kumla Orebro 
. Oxelésund 
Kungs6ér Teckomatorp  Orkelljunga 
K6ping Perstorp Tollarp Overum 


